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EXPLORING  THE 
LIVING  HISTORY 
CLASSROOM 

T  his  month's  issue  of  The 
Living  History 
Classroom  focuses  on 
Christmas  and  on  how 
Americans  have  celebrated  the 
holiday  over  time. 

Yes,  were  all  familiar  with 
Christmas:  Santa  Claus.  Colored 
lights.  Beautifully  wrapped  gifts. 
What  most  of  us  don't  realize,  is 
that  these  trademarks  of  our 
20th-century  Christmas  bear 
little  resemblance  to 
Christmases  past.  Take  gift- 
giving,  as  an  example.  In  the 
18th-century,  gifts  were  limited 
to  a  few  coins  or  perhaps  some 
food  or  clothes  for  servants,  and 
an  occasional  small  gift  for  a 
child.  Even  the  gifts  were 
different.  In  1783.  the  Virginia 
Gazette  advertised  a  newly- 
published  book,  The  Church 
Catechism  Explain  d,  as  "being 
very  proper  for  a  New- Year's 
Gift  to  Children".  Hardly 
something  a  20th-century  child 
would  look  forward  to  finding 
under  the  Christmas  tree! 

Christmas  decorations,  too, 
received  little  emphasis  in  the 
18th  century.  Colonial  records 
have  little  or  no  reference  to  the 
presence  of  decorations, 
although  writers  in  the  late  19th- 
century  implied  that  the  use  of 
greenery    was    a    longstanding 


tradition.  Thomas  Nelson  Page 
in  The  Old  South  (1892) 
recalled.  "The  getting  the 
evergreens  and  mistletoe  was  the 
sign  that  Christmas  had  come. 
There  were  the  parlor  and  hall 


and  dining-room  and,  above  all, 
the  old  church,  to  be  'dressed'". 

Even  the  "timing"  of  Christmas 
in  the  18th  century  was  different. 
Most  of  us  arc  used  to  seeing 


i 


THE  MYTH  OF  THE  MONTH  CLUB: 
"DISMYTHING"  COLONIAL  CHRISTMAS 


So  many  Christmas  traditions  trace  their  beginnings  to 
ancient  customs,  that  we  often  assume  that  Christmas  has 
been  celebrated  the  same  way  for  centuries  -  with 
decorated  trees,  traditional  music,  and  exchanges  of  gifts 
and  cards.  Yet  many  of  our  favorite  traditions  come  from 
the  1800s  and  were  missing  from  colonial  Christmas 
celebrations. 
Try  to  imagine  Christmas  before  these  events: 

1818  When  their  church  organ  broke  down  on  Christmas  Eve. 
Father  Josef  Mohr  and  organist  Franz  Gruber  wrote  "Silent 
Night"  to  be  sung  with  guitar. 

1822  Clement  C  Moore's  "A  Visit  from  Saint  Nicholas"  gives 
names  to  Santa's  reindeer. 

1841  Prince  Albert  and  Queen  Victoria's  Christmas  tree  at 
Windsor  Castle  popularized  this  German  tradition  in 
England  and  later  America. 

1843  Bah  Humbug!  Charles  Dickens  published  "A  Christmas 
Carol." 

1845  Season's  Greetings  -  the  first  Christmas  card  was  sent  in 
England. 

1857      J.  Pierpont  wrote  "Jingle  Bells." 

So  what  did  colonial  people  do  on  Christmas?  Well,  it  was 
a  holiday  for  feasting,  entertaining,  dancing,  and  card-playing,  as 
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Christmas  decorations  appear  in 
stores  around  Thanksgiving  time 
and  we  consider  ail  of  December 
to  be  the  Christmas  "season."  In 
the  18th-century,  however, 
Christmas  began  on  Christmas 
Day,  and  people  celebrated  the 
traditional  Twelve  Days  of 
Christmas,  from  December  25  to 
January  6. 

In  short,  as  the  history  of  our 
nation  evolved,  so  has  the  way 
Americans  celebrate  and  think  of 
Christmas.  This  year.  The 
Tryon  Palace  Restoration 
Christmas  Celebration  will 
portray  over  a  century  of 
different  holiday  traditions 
throughout  the  historic 
buildings  of  the  site. 

As  visitors  tour  the 
seven  buildings  open  for 
the  Celebration,  they 
celebrate  very  different 
holidays  --  with  the  royal 
governor,  with  early  American 
families.  Union  occupation 
troops,  and  19th-  century 
schoolchildren. 

Encourage  your  students  to 
think  about  their  own  family 
traditions  at  Christmas  and  how 
they  may  be  similar  or  different 
from  the  various  holiday 
traditions  they'll  see  throughout 
the  historic  buildings  of  The 
Tryon  Palace  Restoration.  As 
you  tour  with  your  students, 
remember  to  listen  to  the  echoes 
of  Christmas  past,  and  you'll 
experience  the  many  ways  our 
ancestors  have  celebrated  the 
timeless  Christmas  message  of 
peace  and  goodwill  to  all. 


Hippy    Holidays    to 
everyone! 
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well  as  a  holy  day  for  attending 
church  services.  People  might 
decorate  their  homes  with 
evergreen  branches  or  sprigs  of 
holly.  Gift-giving  was  quite 
limited,  and  children  sometimes 
received  a  gift  on  New  Year's 
Day  instead  of  Christmas. 

Eastern  North  Carolina  slaves, 
excused  from  most  work  during 
the  Christmas  season, 
participated  in  their  own  festival, 
Jonkonnu.  Musicians  and 
costumed  dancers  approached 
plantation  house  doors  or 
travelled  the  sheets  of  some 
towns,  collecting  money  and 
performing  songs  that  often 
made  fun  of  the  social  order. 
We  might  not  recognize 
Christmas  the  way  the  colonists 
celebrated  it,  but  the  joy  of  the 
holiday  was  as  present  to  them  as 
it  is  to  us  today. 


CHRISTMAS 

CELEBRATION 

SCHEDULE 

The  Tryon  Palace  Restoration 
Christmas  Celebration  runs 
from  December  9  through 
December  22.  Daytime  tours  are 
offered  Monday  through 
Saturday  from  9:30  to  4  p.m.  and 
Sunday  from  1:30  to  4  p.m. 
Candlelight  tours  will  be 
offered  December  12-14  and 
December  19-21  from  5  to  9  p.m. 


AN  18TH-CENTURY  RECIPE  FOR  A  20TH-CENTURY 
CHRISTMAS 

To  Make  Pastilcs 

Take  double-ref in'd  Sugar  beaten  as  fine  as  Fiour;  perfume  it  with 
Musk  and  ambergrease;  then  have  ready  steeped  some  gum  arabick 
in  Orange-flower  Water,  and  with  that  make  the  Sugar  in  to  a  stiff 
paste:  drop  into  it  3  o  4  Drops  of  Oil  of  Mint,  and  let  some  only 
have  the  perfume:  then  roll  them  up  in  your  Hand  like  little 
pellets,  and  squeeze  them  flat  with  a  seal.  Dry  them  in  the  Sun. 

E.  Smith  The  Complete  Housewife, 

Williamsburg,  1742 

Modern  Adaptation 

Simmer  until  dissolved:  1  tablespoon  gelatin:  1/4  cup  water.  Add 
to:  1  cup  4X  sugar  or  more;  4  drops  peppermint  or  spearmint  oil,  or 
almond  extract;  4  drops  of  the  food  coloring  of  your  choice.  Roll 
into  balls  and  flatten  with  a  seal  or  fork  to  make  pastilles. 

Shirley  Willis 

Historic  Foods  Interpreter 

Tryon  Palace  Restoration,  1991 


TEACHING  WITH 
OBJECTS:  THE 
MEANING  OF 
CHRISTMAS  GREENERY 

T  ong  before  Christmas 
celebrations  of  today, 
evergreens  were  collected  to 
decorate  buildings  in  winter. 
Evergreens  are  plants  that  stay 
green  and  alive  in  the  long  dark 
days  of  winter.  They  are 
symbols  of  life  and  peace,  good 
luck  and  celebration. 

Ivy  and  boxwood  and  wax 
myrtle  are  garden  plants  that  stay 
green  all  winter.  Hollies  have 
their  fruit  of  bright  berries  in 
the  winter.  Mistletoe  is 
evergreen;  in  England  and  the 
United  States,  standing  under 
the  mistletoe  means  kisses. 
Many  evergreens  are  fragrant 
because  of  oils  in  their  leaves  and 
berries.  Rosemary  and  bay  are 
two  fragrant  herbs  that  have  been 
used  for  centuries  to  decorate  at 
Christmas.  Of  course, 
Christmas  trees  are  evergreens 
too. 

Sometimes  evergreens  are  made 
into  wreaths,  a  wreath  is  also  a 
symbol;  it  signifies  "lasting- 
forever"  because  a  circle  has  no 
beginning  and  no  end. 

In  older  times  when  the  Twelve 
Days  of  Christmas  ended 
January  6,  the  Christmas  greens 
were  gathered  and  burned  for 
good  luck  in  the  New  Year. 

Stop  and  visit  the  New  Bern 
Academy  during  the  Tryon 
Palace  Christmas  Celebration; 
upstairs  you'll  find  a  19th- 
century  school  child's  Christmas 
celebration  with  a  schoolroom 
tree  and  small  gifts  for  teacher 
and  students  alike. 

We've  got  a  few  suggestions  for 
some  modern  classroom  holiday 
projects: 


D  Collect  evergreens  on  a  nature 
walk,  or  have  the  children  bring 
in  some  greens  from  their  yards 
or  neighborhood.  Identify  the 
different  kinds  of  evergreens 
using  a  simple  tree  or  shrub 
book  (Like  the  Golden  Guides.) 
Bring  in  some  Rosemary  or 
Bay  leaf  from  the  spice  section  of 
the  supermarket  or  kitchen  shelf. 
Enjoy  the  fragrances  and  textures 
of  the  evergreens  you  have 
collected. 

D  Make  a  simple  wreath.  You'll 
need,  evergreens,  a  heavy  coat 
hanger,  shaped  into  a  circle 
(leave  the  hook  at  the  top  for  a 
hanger),  green  twine  or  clear 
medium-weight  fishing  line, 
colored  yarn  and  ribbon  to  make 
bows.  Cut  the  evergreens  into  4- 
5"  pieces.  Tie  small  bunches 
tightly  onto  the  coat  hanger 
circle.  If  you  use  bows,  pretty 
gift  tags  for  each  child  can  be 
threaded  onto  the  yarn  or  ribbon 


before  tying  with  twin  or  line. 
Cut  the  knots  close  to  the 
wreath.  Hang  in  the  classroom. 

D  Make  a  tabletop  or  desktop 
Christmas  tree.  Gather 
construction  paper,  clean  juice 
can,  evergreens  (red  cedar  works 
very  well),  modeling  clay,  clean 
Spanish  Moss.  Ivory  Soap  flakes, 
glitter  and  an  electric  or  hand 
eggbeater. 

Cover  the  outside  of  the  can 
with  construction  paper.  Secure 
a  small  branch  of  evergreen  in 
the  can  with  a  lump  of  modeling 
clay  at  the  bottom  of  the  can. 
Use  the  eggbeater  to  whip 
the  soap  flakes  with  small 

(continued  on  page  4) 
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A  SOLDIERS  CHRISTMAS... 


December.  A  young  soldier  writes  home  to  his  mother  thanking 
her  for  the  Christmas  presents  she  has  managed  to  get  to  him,  even 
while  he  is  at  war. 

While  this  may  sound  like  the  Christmas  that  many  a  soldier 
experienced  during  the  recent  Persian  Gulf  crisis,  the  soldier  we  are 
talking  about  is  Henry  Clapp  and  he  was  writing  to  his  mother 
from  New  Bern  while  our  country  was  at  war  -  the  Civil  War. 

Like  most  soldiers  at  war  and  away  from  home,  Henry  was 
particularly  grateful  for  the  reminders  of  his  family's  love.  Here 
are  a  few  excerpts  from  the  letter  he  wrote  to  his  mother  on 
December  26, 1862: 

Dear  Mother, 

Day  before  yesterday  the  great  box  of  December  7th  arrived 
together  with  a  vast  number  of  others  for  the  regiment  and 
company.  And  I  must  say  ...[I  am]  completely  and  entirely 
overwhelmed  with  its  magnitude  and  choiceness^.To  begin 
with-- 1  was  carried  away  by  splendid  pair  of  gloves  which 

(continued  on  page  4) 


(A  Soldier's  Christmas,  continued  from  pg.  3) 

seem  to  me  almost  too  nice  to  wear,  and  the  delightful  stockings,  the 
more  so  as  the  work  of  dear  Louise--  both  of  which  articles,  I  was 
very  much  in  need  of,  especially  the  stockings  The  paper  and  pens, 
too.  were  peculiarly  acceptablc-tell  all  my  friends  that  the  things 
they  send,  ail  take  an  additional  flavor  from  the  kind  remembrances, 
and  associations,  with  themselves  which  the  good  things  bring..." 

Henry  goes  on  to  describe  his  own  Christmas  celebration  in  New 
Bern:  "Now  I  come  to  my  own  Christmas  which  was  spent  as 
follows.  After  getting  up  at  the  usual  hour  I  took  an  elaborate  wash 
and  adorned  myself  with  my  gayest  apparel,  then  breakfasted  with 
Weston  and  Copciand  (who  came  up  from  the  block-house  to  spend 
Christmas  with  us)  on  salt  fish  and  potatoes  (government  but  really 
good)  coffee  with  plenty  of  "consolidated"  and  buttered 
hardtack.~and  I  forgot  to  say  that  Christmas  Eve  and  Christmas 
night,  Hopkinson  read  Dickens'  charming  "Christmas  Carol"  in  the 
barracks  to  a  delighted  audience  of  the  company..."  For  Christmas 
dinner  Henry  and  his  friend,  "...wandered  down  to  the  abode  of  Mary 
Ann,  a  famous  cook,  who  had  arranged  to  provide  our  great 
dinner...The  bill  of  fare  consisted  of  oysters  for  soup-  roast  ducks 
and  chickens,  with  one  turkey  for  entrees,  and  for  vegetables  (prepare 
to  be  astonished!)  potatoes,  squash,  cabbage,  onions,  and  beets." 

You  can  get  a  flavor  for  what  Henry's  Christmas  may  have  been  like 
when  you  visit  the  Jones  House  during  the  Tryon  Palace  Christmas 
Celebration.  The  house,  which  was  occupied  by  Union  troops  during 
the  Civil  War,  shows  a  Civil  War  soldier's  Christmas,  with  some  of 
the  kinds  of  gifts  and  boxes  that  soldiers  such  as  Henry  were 
receiving  from  home. 


(Teaching  With  Objects, 
continued  from  pg.  3) 

additions  of  water  until  the 
consistency  of  heavy  whipped 
cream.  Dab  on  the  branches  of 
the  tabietop  tree.  Sprinkle  with 
glitter.  Let  dry.  Small  tabietop 
trees  like  this,  with  soap  flake 
snow,  were  popular  in  the  1930s 
and  1940s. 


FROM       OUR 
READERS 

VJc  recently  received  a  very 
nice  letter  from  Mrs.  Dee 
Congieton  a  teacher  at  P.S. 
Jones  Middle  School  in 
Washington.  North  Carolina. 


Each  year  her  7th-grade  students 
write  a  ballad  after  their  Tryon 
Palace  Christmas  tour.  She 
shared  some  of  them  with  us  and 
we've  picked  one  out  to  share 
with  you. 

A  Colonial  Christmas 

A     colonial,     yesteryear 

Christmas, 

as  you  will  see, 

Is  a  beautiful,  scented  season, 

without  electricity. 

As  you  go  into 
This  beautiful,  old  house 
The  beauty  is  overwhelming 
And  your  senses  are  aroused. 

You  can  hear  echoes. 

If  you  use  your  imagination. 


Of  colonial  people  playing  the 

piano. 

Centuries  ago  in  our  nation. 

You  can  see  the  food  laid  out 

In  a  beautiful  arrangement. 

As  you   walk  around  Tryon's 

Palace 

With  wonders  and  amazement. 

You  can  smell  the  spices. 

As  you  near  the  kitchen  door 

And  can  imagine  the  delicious 

meals 

That  were  cooked  there  years 

before. 


Your  mind  wanders  back 
As  your  feet  touches  the  floor 
To  the  days  of  Governor  Tryon 
And    his    experiences    there 
before. 

As  you  see  the  many  kinds  of 

food 

Your  taste  buds  are  aroused, 

And  you  can  imagine  dinner  with 

Governor  Tryon 

In  this  great  and  glorious  house. 

As  you  are  starting  to  leave 

This  grand  Palace  of  old. 

It's  like  leaving  part  of  yourself 

in  the  1700s. 

With  Governor  Tryon  strong 

and  bold. 

There  is  a  feeling  of  sweet  peace. 

As  you  exit  this  mansion  so 

adorned. 

Like  unto  to  that  of  the 

shepherds. 

As     Christ     was     born    on 

Christmas  morn. 

Ricky  Bullock 

P.S.  Jones  Middle  School 

7th  Grade 


